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The questioning of the free will of man is not new. The history 
of that questioning is vast and varied. Each philosophic era seems 
to ask the same basic question, yet with some special note that 
characterizes the particular concern of that era. Today, Freud 
and psychoanalysis in general have us asking that same basic que- 
stion again; they also have us asking that question in a very special 
way. What is it that decides our destiny our own conscious 
choices or the unconscious forces that move us? I would like to 
meditate aloud on that question within the framework of Scotistic 
categories. I would like to see what Scotus would say to our spe- 
cial twentieth century problem. I, of course, will not make Scotus 
responsible for all that I will say. 

First the problem. Early in his career as the founder of 
psychoanalysis Freud discovered that there were some unconscious 
drives in the psyche of his neurotic patients. Later he broadened 
his generalization to make it applicable to all humans’. It was 
his conviction also that the unconscious was basically of a sexual 
nature. This he expressed in a major thesis that described the 
maturation of a child3. The personality of a child is fixed for life 

efore it reaches five or six years of age. Its early training, its 
telations to its mother and to its father, determine the whole 
Course of its life. In another work, illustrating the previous thesis 
reud attempted the explanation of the life of a well known per- 
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sonality, Leonardo Da Vinci‘. In this work Freud explaing 
nardo’s homosexual tendency, his interest in the flight of ee 
(and of men), his intellectual rebellion against authority Ids 
eagerness to learn from sensate experience (especially ae his 
sight), his inability to make decisions, his fastidious neatness es 
the special smile he painted in the Monna Lisa. Al] these f 
in Leonardo’s personality were decided by his illegitimate 
by his being reared by his mother alone until he was Separated 
from her at the age of six by his nobly married father. The destiny 
of Leonardo was decided then by unconscious factors instilled jn 
him in the early years of his childhood*. The unconscious js the 
great decider. 

In attempting to clarify the issue of the unconscious in a Sco. 
tistic framework I would like to credit Paul Ricoeur for some 
of his remarks both in his recent study on Freud and in his more 
thorough study on the will®. It is true, it seems to me, that Freud 
tends to hypostatize the unconscious, to make it a reality in itself”, 
In the same context, it seems that Freud is laboring in the shadow 
of the Cartesian dichotomy. He has only changed the body-mind 
relation into the unconscious-conscious relation. There is a differ- 
ence in that for Descartes the body and mind both are graphically 
described, whereas for Freud the unconscious and the conscious 
are functional and their graphic location is variable. Paul Ricoeur 
offers a corrective to the body-type hypostatization by speaking 
of the unconscious in terms of needs, habits and dispositions’. 
With these remarks in mind I will proceed to locate the uncon- 
scious area in the Scotistic personality and make a statement as 
to the range of influence of the unconscious. 
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I. - THE RANGE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 
IN ScoTus’s PSYCHOLOGICAL CATEGORIES 


The body-mind relation is not a direct topic of concern in the 
writings of Scotus as it is in Descartes. Scotus is an Aristotelian. 
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aks in terms of matter-form. In his own version of kylo- 
He ae he accepts a kind of plurality of forms. There is a 
morpris™ eporeitatis» and a «forma intellectualis»*. The first, the 
forma corporeitatis», explains the pure bodiness of man; the 
«forma «forma intellectualis», explains in man all of the 


econd, the F Sits 7 
ife functions, the vegetative, sensitive and intellectual. The «forma 


intellectualis» is the vital unifying factor. 

There is no one to one relation between consciousness and 
the «forma intellectualis». These two are not identifiable. In fact 
consciousness cannot be identified with any particular operation 
of the Scotistic psyche. 

A quick review of the distinct vital operations will give us 
some opportunity for seeking out the conscious mind and its 
unconscious partner. The following interpretations are mostly 
my own. I hope they are true to Scotus. First, let us mention 
something that is not an operation at all, the body. We are not 
directly conscious of our body, that is, of the resultant of prime 
matter and the «forma corporeitatis». Second, the vegetative opera- 
tions are not a direct object of human consciousness. The opera- 
tions of nutrition, growth, even generation, to the extent that these 
are thought of apart from our sense life, are not conscious. The 
youth that is growing tall has to measure himself in order to be 
aware of his progress toward full stature. Third, the sensitive 
Operations are conscious. At least there is a more direct relation 
between consciousness and sense operations. When we are awake, 
We are usually aware of sense stimuli. I say usually to allow for 
pt mindedness by which we seem to be able to overlook what 
pia before us. And I say awake, not to prejudice the ques- 
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There are limitations of course in the power of the intui 
lect for this life. I say no more on that”. I would 
further for the abstractive intellect that it is the object 
that we are aware of, not the full complexity of the 
process. We are aware of ideas, not of inductive proces 
aware of our thinking, but not of the specific form our ] 
ations are taking. The will of course is conscious whe 
rates and chooses ”. 

In this description in four parts we have proceeded rather stat. 
ically. There is dynamic development in human life as well. Habits 
and dispositions are formed. I would risk the statement that habits 
and dispositions are not directly conscious “. Someone has to point 
them out to us, or some comparison has to bring them to our 
attention. This is true about bodily habits as well as about mental 
ones. It appears that we are more acutely aware of our habits 
when we want to change them. 

As an aside a word should be said on progress of knowledge. 
Freud decrees, «Where the Id is the Ego must be»". This seems 
to advise us to become more and more aware of the unconscious 
in us. But it is ambiguous enough to mean simply that we must 
always progress in human knowledge. Through the centuries much 
knowledge has been made available to us: the science of logic, 
the science of ethics, the sciences of anatomy and of medicine, 
the study of the association of images, and now even the study 
of the dream processes. At every valid discovery there is a bit 
more of the unconscious that is clarified, that is made an available 
conscious object. In the twentieth century we are making more 
progress in the knowledge of motivation, of personality develop- 
ment, of psychosomatic sicknesses, of mass movements. Every step 
forward is more of the unconscious, more of the body, as it were, 
that is made a possible object of direct knowledge. «Where the Id 
was the Ego now stands». 
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II. - THE RANGE OF INFLUENCE 

oF UNCONSCIOUS DRIVES oN FREE DECISIONS 


We hav’ made quite a detour to finally Say something mean. 
- sil about tee Hecisions.. Bat: all of the foregoing was impor- 
t to show in what way the unconscious can coincide witk por 
als j S vast, just as the range 
of actual ignorance 1s. _ 

Now I do not want to maintain that man is free just because 
aie ener ae question of degree. No single man 
aon all knowledge. The point is that fre 


as € choice, which every 
man is endowed with, is conscious and that free choices are made | 
with the knowledge one has". The statement is made positively, 


not negatively. The will chooses an object, or among objects, pre- 
sented to it by the intellect, says Scotus. 


The will is never necessitated b 


y the object presented by the 
intellect. The will decide 


S on its own as it were. However, it is 
something else to ask whether the will cannot be influenced in its 


choices by some unconscious factors, say by dispositions and by 
habits. The will can be influenced and in fact is most of the time". 
Man usually chooses the easy road, and ease comes with habit. 
And man is not always aware he is choosing because of the ease. 
But here again, the will is not necessitated by the habits. Man 
can free himself from them. Although he is normally unaware of 
his habits, he has it in his power to be cognizant of them". He 
can, if he chooses, avoid being victimized by his habits and pre- 
dispositions. 

This is to say that every man is not equally conscious. Some 
men are more aware than others of the forces that come to bear 
upon them. We might even draw a parallel. A logician is more 
aware than others of the unconscious processes of human thinking. 

e logician can assist another person in becoming a better oe 
er, that is by training him in the art of clear and orderly eae 
ikewise a more lucid person, let us say a psychoanalyst or a c 
a eee 
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fessor can direct another person in freeing. himself from 5, 
binding unconscious factors. «Where the Id was the Ego can ™m 

Now if we return to Freud’s idea of explaining the life », 
any man, be it Leonardo or anyone else, we must Make a ie 
rection. It is one thing to write a biography and to make Sense of 
the decisions in a man’s life, that is finding a certain integrity i 
the man’s life, relating later actions to earlier ones, However, it 
is something else to claim to predict ”. If there is sense in a man’s 
life, it is because the man creates it. But the sense is Not pre. 
dictable, he could rebel and create it otherwise. 

Dostoevsky in his Notes from Underground asserts with great 
vigor how much man wants to be free ”. He goes as far as to Say 
that man will choose freedom over prosperity. I do not entirely 
share his idealism, nor do I think Scotus does. Scotus does say 
that the nature of the will is to be free; the will is predisposed to 
that". But he does not say that man will always choose freedom 
when reduced to such a choice. In fact he is under the impression 
that men seem to like shackles”. But that is a choice too, how- 


ever abject it might seem. 
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